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00:24 

I: I'm gonna take us back to the hospital ward again, just because that's where 
you spent so much time. Could you give us how many patients you were dealing 
with, the volume that you had to manage, and what specifically was done for 
people? 


VM: I think there wasn't, oh, 35 or 40 beds. Depends on the severity of the 
burns and all, and the treatment at that time was almost nill. The only thing you 
could do with them, you know, was, at that time, they're just giving them 
morphine to stop the pains. The treatments, I'm not sure, really, what the 
doctors did for treatment, but they had to change bed sheets about every 2 hours 
from the body fluids, so much of it, you know. And it was hard to really change 
those bed sheets because you can't touch the patient hardly, you just have to roll 
the sheets over and all the fluid, you'd have to clean up after. 35 or 40 patients 
in a bed, plus those in the walkways and all, trying to treat everybody, just didn't 
have enough doctors and nurses, we just did the best we could with what we 
had. And didn't have no outside help. Most of the nurses that was at Queen's 
Hospital, a lot of them came over, but not too many of them because the hospital 
was loaded itself with patients. It just, a personnel problem, really, we didn't 
have enough people enough doctors, enough nurses, corpsman. I guess the time 
was too short to get them in there from the time of the attack, you had no other 
place you could them from, except from the mainland. We did what we could 
with...used ice packs on some of them. But those that, on the feet, we used pule 
olive oil to massage the feet because that seemed to be the treatment those days, 
and until this day I still believe in olive oil for a lot of the dry feet and what not, 
it's a wonderful fluid. 


03:40 
I; Did you see where the patients were coming in, where they were bringing 
them in, in and out of the water, did you see that at all? 


VM: Well, when they come into the hospital at the time, the doctors just, you 
know, just, if there was room for them we put them on there, if not, we just put 
them on a walkway or the floor, you know, where we had a place. We tried to put 
sheets down, you know, and what not, to keep them comfortable. But there just 
wasn't enough wards, enough space in them. Every ward in the hospital was 
full, either with wounds or, but I don't know if we had just one burn ward or not, 
but our ward was just completely full all the time. When one patient died, we 
just moved another one in. It's just one of those things that you have to put up 


with. 


04:55 
I; What do you think the lesson of Pearl Harbor is for us today? 


VM: What's that? 

I; What do you think the lesson of Pearl Harbor is for us today? 
VM: I still didn't understand it. 

I; What can we learn from Pearl Harbor today, in your opinion? 


VM: Oh. Keep America alert. That's all I can say is, if the people haven't 
learned yet to make our defenses top all the time, I'd think something's wrong in 
the upper echelon of the government. But to really cut down on our ships and 
personnel, I think, was a big mistake in the first place, and I still think it was a 
big mistake to cut our ships down and our aircraft. That's our first line of 
defense, we need them. 


05:58 
I: There's a lot of people who go out to the memorial every year to pay respects 
and to try to gain some meaning from that site. 


VM: I think it's a lesson that the civilian population, it'd be lesson to them to go 
ahead and when they get to the memorial, take the tour and see the devastation 
and see the problems that we had out there and the get the information that was 
really, it's informative of the actions that was taken out there. I think it's a good 
deal, and hopefully the Oklahoma memorial on Ford Island will be the same way. 
06:56 

I: When you were out there in 1951, what took you out there? Why were you 
there? 


VM: Well, we have a reunion every 5 years out there. Our last one was '91, I 
think it was. 


I; That was your 10 year reunion? 51 was your 10 year reunion? 


VM: Yeah, every 5 years we go out. I said the last one was the last one, but I 
think we can make one more. I think I'll be about 90 then. 


I: Do you plan on going out for the 70? 
VM: I plan on going out for the 70". 


I: That'll been the first time you've been back. 


VM: Since '91, yeah. Not '91, probably 2006 was the last one, 2001 was the last 
one, I think. 


I: You didn't make it that one? 

VM: Yes. 

I: You did? 

VM: Yeah, I made it happen. I had the privilege of being able to broke-off 

I: Did you go out the the actual memorial in '91? No. 

VM: I'm gonna make it yet. 

I: Why didn't you go out? 

VM: Well, we had a busy schedule that day. But I'm gonna make it one of these 
days, before I die. I figure on being, when I go out this time, hopefully I'll make 


it. Haven't seen the oil bubble up yet. 


08:48 
I: What do you hope to gain from that experience? 


VM: From what? 


I; What do you hope to gain from that visit? Or what do you hope to leave 
behind? Why is it important for you to get there? 


VM: I just want to say I was there. You'd be surprised the number of survivors 
that have never been aboard, or couldn't get aboard 


09:26 

I; Victor, is there anything that I missed or haven't asked you about your 
experience at Pearl Harbor that you think is important and would like to share 
with us? 


VM: Nah, I'd say never be under a flagpole during an attack. That's where we 
got peppered, and I guess, when they see the American flag, then it's time to 
shoot it down or do something, but we got splattered all around the concrete 
base of the flagpole. 

I: Were you surprised when that happened? 


VM: Really surprised. 


I; What did you think those planes were, initially? 


VM: Well, like everybody else, I thought they were maneuvers, because we was 
always having maneuvers out there. But it was just a sight to see. 


I: Were you injured at all that day? 

VM: No. A little splattered, but I never did worry about that, that was just 
minor. I didn't even report it or nothing. I didn't think it was serious enough to 
do anything. You know, scratches are scratches to me. It's not worth fooling 
around with. I was just worried about myself getting back where I was supposed 
to be. 


11:13 
I: When were you first aware this was the Japanese? 


VM: What was that? 

I: When were you first aware this was the Japanese? 

VM: When they said the Japanese are attacking Pearl Harbor, that's, we were 
just told, on 

loudspeakers and what not. 

I: Do you remember that message, what they said? 

VM: Only thing I can remember, I think, is the Japanese are attacking Pearl 
Harbor, Ford Island, or Honolulu. Can't remember exactly what it was. But I 
read the paper the next day. 


Pause, talking in background 


12:11 
I: What flagpole were you at on Ford Island? 


VM: Hospital Point, I guess, at that time that was the only name of the hospital, 
as far as I can remember, that time that was the name of the hospital, Hospital 
Point they called it. Right over by the Navy yard. 

I; Victor, we thank you very much for sharing this story. 

VM: This is probably my first and last interview too. 

Laughing 


BROLL 
SWITCH TO REGINA MIRANDA 


16:58 
I: If you could just introduce yourself, and tell us where you're from. 


RM: I'm Regina Miranda. I'm from Hawaii, Honolulu, Damian Track, right off 
the beach. The water used to come right up to our doorsteps before the 
Japanese decided to take a swim. 


17:30 
I: What was life for you like on Hawaii, growing up? 


RM: Paradise, paradise, just...We lived in Damian Track neighborhood, and 
really, the water did come up to our doorstep, that was our pool, our beach, our 
ocean. We used to go fishing out there, crabbing, whatever we wanted. But 
today, Lord knows what it, oh it's the airport today. It's the airport. Yep, the 
airport and a golf course, so it's off, Damian Track, gone. Oh, but that was the 
day. I was in bed, we were all in bed, my sisters and brothers- 


I; Regina, if you could just look at me when you're telling the story, that'd be 
great. 


RM: And my- 


I: I'm sorry, I hate to do this to you. But if you could just start, could you tell us 
about December 7"? 


RM: Yeah, that's 


I: Could we just restart again from, that was the day, that you guys were still in 
bed. 


RM: Yeah, we're still in bed. My mom came up, rushing, and said, 'get up, get 
up, get up!' And who wants to get up when you're sleeping, but my mom said, 
‘The Japs just attacked us.' Nah, that can't be. Oh yes, we got up and sure 
enough, there they were, flying over our house. Believe it or not, our house. We 
got down and there were 2 fellows, ran all the way from Pearl Harbor to our 
front door, and they passed out because they run it. So we picked em up and 
they said, 'we're being attacked. The Japanese have attacked us.' So, okay, we 
got up, go down, and sure enough, that's what it was. It was a horrible sight. 
Anybody wants to fight, I think they're crazy. But that's me, not you, but I still 
think they're crazy. So we got up, we all went outside. Since we were so close, 
and that ocean was right, believe it or not, right at our doorsteps, they could've 
walked up to our house and opened the door, knock at the door, do whatever 
they want. But for some luck, they didn't get that far. They flew over the hotel, 
not the hotel, the mountain, where they heard people move there. Then we 
leave, because people that was digging a hole for the luau that they make for a 
first birthday, and all of a sudden they had to quit, they couldn't continue. 
Everybody running here, running there. And the Japanese for Christmas, had 
flowers all decorated, waiting aside to sell it, but you'll never forget it. The 
people started running all over, they didn't care who it was or what it was, I 
mean planes rolling down the street. And it really was a sight. I don't care for 


war. If they want to fight, why don't they fight with themselves, anybody, I don't 
care who it is, the Japanese or Lord knows who, they want to fight, just fight by 
themselves. There's a shadow, they got a shadow. They don't need anybody to 
fight with, because, whatever they do, you never know if it's right or wrong. 
(21:20) So we all, finally, okay, we wait for my daddy, and he didn't' come, we 
didn't see him for 3 days. He was out in Pearl City. He was an engineer, and 
they had bombed the tracks, so we didn't know if he was alive or dead for 3 days. 
We had to get out of the house, we couldn't live there, we had to go to a friend's 
house up the hill. After 3 days, my daddy walked in. Yes. Thank G-d, he was 
alive. But that's the country. The way it was, anyone down the country. It is no 
fun fighting. So I don't know, okay, I have to be the boy, I had 3 brothers, okay 1 
volunteered in the Army, the other one was working until he got drafted, and the 
youngest one was too young to do much, so I had to be the boy. To go out and 
feed the animals that my mom and dad had. My daddy came around, and before 
we got started, he had to check all the chicken coops and pigeon coops and see if 
the Japanese was hiding in any place, so they could attack us, but thank G-d, 
there was nobody. They didn't come in through our land, which was good. And 
we had to go, my mama and I, my mama was the driver of the car, the only driver 
that time, so we had to go down, feed the animals, do what we were supposed to 
do, and go back to the mountain where my friend was. We stayed we our friends 
for about a week before we was able to go back home, and it is no sight, no sight 
to really have it. If people want to fight, like I say, they ought to fight with 
themselves and nobody else, because you never know what's gonna happen 
today or tomorrow. My mom and dad had a luau, that's a party, that's where I 
met my husband. We met, and every time something went wrong, my brothers 
and sisters work at Pearl Harbor, and my auntie and uncle, they'd come over and 
ask my mommy and daddy if the boys can come over and sleep. We had a pretty 
good size house for them, yes they did. The boys slept here and wherever they 
could sleep. And that's how I met my husband, in my mother's own house. 
Which thank the good lord, I didn't have to go hunting. And after that, of course, 
we got married, thank the good lord for that, thank G-d I got a good man. I don't 
have to look. Then we had a babies first birthday, which was really really nice, 
and everybody, the Navy, the Army, and the Marines were all invited. My mom 
and daddy made it...see, just proves to you that they could get along it they 
really want to, regardless who you are or what you are. I come from a place 
where I believe it's G-d's country, where you have all the race accept in one man, 
Mr. Jackson was the only black man that I ever knew, we had in our 
neighborhood, and he was a nice man. And we didn't go on like people do here 
in the States. I still consider Hawaii as just another place, place of paradise, 
which is true. The only thing, you can't drive across it, you can't walk across it, 
you have to fly or swim if you can. But I couldn't do either one. I didn't want to. 
But, if you get married, that's what you do, you go, you follow your husband, or 
he follows you, one of the two. But it was nice, it was real good, and I came to 
the United States in 1945. And everything is secret, that's what they said, 
because they cover up everything. My baby brother was on the same ship, he 
finally got drafted, and we came to the United States, say the same time and 
everything. Well we got off first, before the service did, I don't know how they 
got off, but they got off, and that's the last time I seen my brother before about 4 


years later, I seen him in Frisco, where he got transferred, and we went to...I 
can't even think straight. 


26:45 

I: I have a couple questions for you, Regina. Maybe that'll help, just to prompt 
you along. How did, what changed on the island from a civilian point of view, 
after the attacks? 


RM: Well, there really was no change, except for fighting. See, when the boys 
from here went to Honolulu with the attack, after the attack, they corral 
everybody on the ball field in the house by Hiccomb Field, they corralled it all 
there. And I worked in the little canteen place there, and so every night, they 
asked where they stood at night, out in the ball field, corralled by the Marines, 
until they really found out who's who and what's what, because they didn't know 
anybody, no more than I did. And so, but afterwards they went. But then they 
had trouble where, I leave with everybody, but that one black man, he was very 
nice, Mr. Jackson, but the Hawaiians, and then the blacks was also drafted to 
fight, so they stood in that corral. But then, when it got a little bit easier for 
them, they started to cause some trouble. They tried to say that the Hawaiians, 
they were Hawaiians because they were black, but that's not true, they weren't 
Hawaiians. Black is black, hawaiian is hawaiian. It's just like a Chinaman and a 
Japanese, there 2 different. So we had a little bit of trouble with that, you had to 
watch who you talked to and what they're doing, why I'll never know. Because 
no one is better than the next one. I mean, they're maybe a little smarter, ora 
little bit ahead, but it's their good fortune, thank G-d, I'm not a professor or 
whatever it is, I'm just a plain old housewife. But I love my life. I love my mama 
and daddy. And I do miss them. But I guess that's all life, you're not here to stay. 
You're here for your time, that's all. And why people fight because of that, I'll 
never know. But they talk about this war, and all this, but I'll bet that they don't 
know, they think they know it all, but they don't know all until they're actually in 
the center of this fighting. Then they might be able to say something because 
you have to fight for yourself, to make sure that you're alive, and not running 
around with your head off your body. But I don't know. I come from a family 
that, my mama had 7 children, and thank G-d, every one was raised up until 
years came. Now there's only, I got a sister live about a mile from us. She's the 
oldest one. My brothers, two is gone, and one is in Paris, with his, he was the 
one who had his leg back blown off, right across the back of his leg, he had to 
stay in the hospital for his leg to heal, because the doctors said it was so big 
there was no way they could stitch it. So he had to lay for that, and then he got 
transferred to Paris and that's where he is, still there now, retired, but he's still 
there. I don't know if I'll ever see him. But, oh, goodness, my brothers, I don't 
have any but him, and I love them all. People don't know what it is to learn how 
to be nice. There's no such thing. You can have it all without being thankful. 
You can't, you gotta work for it, but learn how to do it in a good way, a decent 
way - END 


